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READING SLAVERY AND AGENCY IN THE ANCIENT NOVEL: CONTEXTS AND RECEPTIONS 


Abstract 

by 

Jennifer Mary Fox 

This project examines the reading of enslaved characters in Greek and Latin 
Roman era novels. It is not concerned with 'what' ancient Romans thought about 
slavery but it is vitally concerned with 'which' ancient Romans thought about individual 
slavery and 'how' they did so. This project reads fictional representations of slavery as 
'Novels of Ordeal' in which enslaved characters must struggle to show agency by 
maintaining gendered honor and demonstrating virtue. It addresses this problem by 
examining mythical, historical, religious, political, and philosophical backgrounds to the 
novel through the lens of literary theory, comparative slavery, colonial, and gender 
studies. It fixes the novels within their cultural contexts as products of Roman Africa and 
the East by identifying near contemporary 'real readers'. It compares those readers' 
receptions of the texts with 'our' own historically conditioned reception. The effects of 
the legacy of African American slavery, the long literary history of the 'Captivity' genre, 
psychoanalysis, and post-modern literary theories are examined as powerful influences 


on current academic reception of the novels. The dissertation concludes that the novels 


Jennifer Mary Fox 


must be read in response to the imperial Roman project of cultural and religious 
syncretism but also as an integral part of the World Literature of slavery in dialog with 
African American, Byzantine, Spanish, and Middle Eastern studies. 
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PREFACE 


“We first crush people to the earth, and then claim the right of trampling on 
them forever, because they are prostrate 1 ". 

Lydia Maria Child 

This project deals with ancient texts drawn from two distinct literary traditions, 
Greek and Latin. In addition it is in debt to the English language literature of captivity 
and slavery especially in an American or North African setting. 2 Less obtrusively it is also 
in dialog with other traditions particularly that of medieval Arabic, medieval Western 


1 Lydia Maria Child, An Appeal for that Class of Americans Called Africans (Boston: Allen and 
Ticknor, 1833), 179. 

2 Sterling Bland, ed. African American Slave Narratives: An Anthology (Westport, CT: Greenwood 
Press, 2001); Henry Louis Gates, The Classic Slave Narratives (New York, N.Y.: Signet Classics, 2012); Annie 
L. Burton, Lucy A. Delaney, and Kate Drumgoold, Women's Slave Narratives (Mineola, NY: Dover 
Publications, 2006); DoVeanna S. Fulton Minor,, Mattie J. Jackson, and Cornelius Wilson Larison, Speaking 
Lives, Authoring Texts: Three African American Women's Oral Slave Narratives (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 2010); Muhammed Al-Ahari, Selim Aga, Job Ben Sulaiman, Nicholas Said, Omar ibn Said, 
and Abu Bakr Sadiq, Five Classic Muslim Slave Narratives: Selim Aga, Job Ben Sulaiman, Nicholas Said, 
Omar Ibn Said, Abu BakrSadig (Chicago: Magribine Press, 2006); Terry Alford, Prince Among Slaves (New 
York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1977); Solomon Northup, Sue L. Eakin, and Joseph Logsdon, Twelve 
Years a Slave (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1968); Kathryn Derounian-Stodola and 
James Levernier, The Indian Captivity Narrative, 1550-1900 (New York: Twayne, 1993); Kathryn 
Derounian-Stodola, Women's Indian Captivity Narratives (New York: Penguin Books, 1999); Khalid 
Bekkaoui, White Women Captives in North Africa: Narrative of Enslavement, 1735-1830 (Houndmills, 
Basingstoke, Hampshire: Palgrave Macmillan, 2011); Lawrence A. Peskins, Captives and Countrymen: 
Barbary Slavery and the American Public, 1785-1816 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2009); 
Gillian Weiss, Captives and Corsairs: France and Slavery in the Early Modern Mediterranean (Palo Alto: 
Stanford University Press, 2011); Paul Baepler, White Slaves, African Masters: An Anthology of American 
Barbary Captivity Narratives (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1999); Daniel J Vitkus and N. I. Matar, 
Piracy, Slavery, and Redemption: Barbary Captivity Narratives from Early Modern England (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 2001); Linda Colley, Captives: Britain, Empire, and the World, 1600-1850 (New 
York: Pantheon, 2003) and The Ordeal of Elizabeth Marsh: A Woman in World History (New York: Harper 
Collins, 2007). 
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European, and Byzantine literature as well the Spanish of the Golden Age particularly 
the works of Batholome de Las Casas and Miguel Cervantes. 3 Finally, it also is in dialog 
with accounts of contemporary slavery. 4 Bringing together these types of diverse 


3 M. C. Lyons and U. Lyons, The Arabian Nights: Tales of 1001 Nights in Four Volumes (London: 
Penguin, 2010); G. van Gelder, Classical Arabic Literature: A Library of Arabic Literature Anthology (New 
York: New York University Press, 2013); Pernilla Myrne, Narrative, Gender and Authority in 'Abbasid 
Literature on Women (Goteborg: University of Gothenburg, Acta Universitatis Gothoburgensis, 2010); 
Jahiz, and A. F. L. Beeston. The Epistle on Singing-girls of Jahiz (Warminster, UK: Aris & Phillips, 1980); 
Randi Deguilhem and Manuela Marin. Writing the Feminine: Women in Arab Sources (London: I.B. Tauris, 
2002); Salma Khadra Jayyusi, Classical Arabic Stories: An Anthology (New York: Columbia University Press, 
2010); David Wyatt, Slaves and Warriors in Medieval Britain and Ireland, 800-1200 (Leiden: Brill, 2009); 
Kathryn Gravdal, Ravishing Maidens: Writing Rape in Medieval French Literature and Law (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1991);Caroline Dunn, Stolen Women in Medieval England: Rape, 
Abduction and Adultery, 1100-1500 (Cambridge: Cambridge University, Press, 2013); Angeliki E. Laiou, ed. 
Consent and Coercion to Sex and Marriage in Ancient and Medieval Societies (Washington, DC: 

Dumbarton Oaks, 1993); Geza David and Pal Fodor, Ransom Slavery Along the Ottoman Borders: Early 
Fifteenth-Early Eighteenth Centuries (Leiden: Brill, 2007); Konstantin Mihailovic, Memoirs of a Janissary 
(Ann Arbor, Ml: University of Michigan, 1975); Ehud Toledano, As If Silent and Absent: Bonds of 
Enslavement in the Islamic Middle East (New Flaven: Yale University Press, 2007); William Phillips, Slavery 
from Roman Times to the Early Transatlantic Trade (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1985); 
Youval Rotman and Jane Marie Todd, Byzantine Slavery and the Mediterranean World (Cambridge, MA: 
Flarvard University Press, 2009); Alice-Mary Talbot, Floly Women of Byzantium: Ten Saints' Lives in English 
Translation (Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 1996); Nicephorus, and Lennart Ryden, The Life of St 
Andrew the Fool in Two Volumes (Uppsala: Uppsala University, 1995); Bartolome de las Casas, and 
Stafford Poole, In Defense of the Indians: The Defense of the Most Reverend Lord, Don Fray Bartolome De 
Las Casas, of the Order of Preachers, Late Bishop ofChiapa, Against the Persecutors and Slanderers of the 
Peoples of the New World Discovered Across the Seas (DeKalb, IL: Northern Illinois University Press, 1992); 
Bartolome de las Casas, The Devastation of the Indies: A Brief Account (Baltimore: Johns Flopkins 
University Press, 1992); Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, Michael Angelo De Vitis, and Dorothy Torreyson, 

El cautivo (New York: Prentice-Flail, 1929); Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, Barbara Fuchs, and Aaron llika, 
The Bagnios of Algiers and The Great Sultana: Two Plays of Captivity (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2010); Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, Celia Elaine Richmond Weller, and Clark A. 
Colahan, The Trials of Persiles and Sigismunda: A Northern Story (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1989). 


4 Mende Nazer and Damien Lewis, Slave (New York: Public Affairs, 2003); Francis Bok and Edward 
Tivnan, Escape from Slavery: The True Story of My Ten Years in Captivity-and My Journey to Freedom in 
America (New York: St. Martin's Press, 2003); Laura Murphy, Survivors of Slavery: Modern-Day Slave 
Narratives (New York: Columbia University Press. 2014); Keith Floward, True Stories of the Korean 
Comfort Women: Testimonies (London: Cassell, 1995); Sangmie Choi Schellstede and Soon Mi Yu, True 
Stories of the Korean Comfort Women: Testimonies (London: Cassell, 1995); Peipei Qiu, Zhiliang Su and 
Lifei Chen, Chinese Comfort Women: Testimonies from Imperial Japan's Sex Slaves (Vancouver: UBC Press, 
2013); Maria Rosa Flenson, Comfort Woman: A Filipina's Story of Prostitution and Slavery Under the 
Japanese Military (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, 1999); China Keitetsi, Child Soldier 
(London: Souvenir, 2004); Alexandra Stiglmayer, Mass Rape: The War against Women in Bosnia- 
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material and perspectives requires harmonizing differing scholarly conventions and 
preoccupations. This cannot ever be a completely successful task and so these prefatory 
notes will help to explain both my methodology and its rationale in setting out this 
study's priorities. 

Whether we consider the ancient novels to be products of the late Julio-Claudian 
period through the late Severan or late Neo-Flavian (Constantian) period, we are talking 
about periods of widespread bi and trilinguality. There is not any serious reason to 
doubt the writers of ancient novels' mastery of both Greek and Latin. The only question 
concerns their ability to function in a third or fourth language such as Aramaic, Syriac, 
Punic, Berber, Coptic, or Proto-Arabic. Educated people, like Paul of Tarsus, were able to 
communicate not only in several languages but also in several cultural contexts. At 
'Mars Hill', Luke presents St. Paul as able to successfully syncretize seemingly 
irreconcilable cultural contexts. * * * 5 This type of linguistic and cultural virtuosity would 
always be rare but it was hardly unheard of in the period during which the novels were 
produced. Plutarch's comparative biographies and cultural studies, Josephus' histories, 
Athenaeus' Dinner of the Sophists, the oeuvres of Apuleius and Lucian of Samosata, 
Aulus Gellius' Attic Nights, Heliodorus' novel, Cassius Dio's histories, and the orations of 


Herzegovina (Lincoln, NE: University of Nebraska Press, 1994); Katharyn Bolkovac and Cari Lynn, The 

Whistleblower: Sex Trafficking, Military Contractors, and One Woman's Fight for Justice (New York: 

Palgrave Macmillan, 2011). 

5 7\p£ioq ndyoq 
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his purported uncle Dio Chrysostom all demonstrate an ability to move from one 
cultural and linguistic sphere to another with seeming ease. 6 

This cultural virtuosity was perhaps aided by the fact that the classics of Latin 
literature did not arise solely from Old Latin in a monocultural environment. As Denis 
Feeney argues, Latin Literature itself is the wonderfully original result of the fusion of 
Old Latin with Greek language and culture spiced with a tri-lingual infusion of other 
Italic, Punic, and Celtic influences. 7 Despite the proliferation of loan words and 
grammatical borrowings, imperial era Greek and Latin never fused into a single 
macaronic dialect like Spanglish or Veneto-Cretan. 8 However, the imperial project 
required that Greek and Latin cultures and languages be translatable. The limits to this 
translatability can be seen in Luke's account of the mission at Lystra, a Roman military 


6 Plutarch, and Bernadotte Perrin. Plutarch's Lives: In Eleven Volumes (London: Heinemann, 

1918); Josephus, and William Whiston, The Works of Josephus: Complete and Unabridged (Peabody, MA: 
Hendrickson Publishers, 1987); Athenaeus and Charles Burton Gulick, The Deipnosophists: In Seven 
Volumes (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1970); Apuleius, S. J. Harrison, John Hilton, and 
Vincent Hunink, Apuleius: Rhetorical Works (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001); Mark Sullivan, 
Apuleian Logic: The Nature, Sources, and Influence of Apuleius's "Peri Hermeneias" (Amsterdam: North- 
Holland Publishing Company, 1967); Apuleius and John Arthur Hanson, Metamorphoses (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1989); Lucian, H. W. Fowler, and F. G. Fowler, The Works of Lucian of Samosata, 
Complete with Exceptions Specified in the Preface (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905); Aulus Gellius and John 
Carew Rolfe, The Attic Nights in Three Volumes (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1978); 
Heliodore, T. W. Lumb, J. Maillon, and R. M. Rattenbury, Heliodore, Les Ethiopigues (Theagene et 
Chariclee) in Three Volumes, 2 nd Edition (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1960); Cassius Dio, Earnest Cary, and 
Herbert Baldwin Foster, Dio's Roman History: In Nine Volumes (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1924); Dion Chrysostome and Henry Lamar Crosby, Dio Chrysostom in Five Volumes (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1951). 

7 Feeney, 1998, 1-11. 

8 llan Stavans, Spanglish: The Making of a New American Language (New York: Rayo, 2003); 
David Holton, Literature and Society in Renaissance Crete (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991); 
Michel Bakhtin, Michael Holquist, and Caryl Emerson, The Dialogic Imagination: Four Essays (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 2006), 74-82. 
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colony tasked with suppressing raids by hill tribesmen from the client kingdom of Cilicia 
Aspera on the settlements of the Galatian plain. 9 Syncretic blending of religious and 
cultural traditions can extend further than expected commonality of language. Luke's St. 
Paul, though speaking Greek, Hebrew, and Aramaic cannot quite make himself 
understood by speakers of a Phrygian, Laodicean, or Galatian dialect who identify their 
gods with the Olympic pantheon. 10 Therefore while this project assumes that there was 
a readily available cultural context for translating both words and concepts in the 
Roman oikumene between bilingual speakers of Greek and Latin, it is much more 
cautious in extending that possibility outside the oikumene. For example, in some ways 


9 D. A. Hagner, "Lystra," in The International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, ed. Geoffrey Bromiley, 
192-193 (Grand Rapids: Ml: W.B. Eerdmans, 1979); for the kingdom of Cilicia Aspera and its frequent 
tribal warfare from Tiberius through Vespasian see Dean Philip Bechard, Paul Outside the Walls: A Study 
of Luke's Socio-Geographical Universalism in Acts 14:8-20 (Roma: Ed. Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 2000),269- 
276 

10 Acts: 14; Marion Soards, "The Social and Cultural Setting of Luke-Acts," in New Views on Luke 
and Acts, ed. Earl Richard (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1990), 43-44. The Paul of the Letters of Paul 
and Seneca certainly spoke Latin but Luke's account gives no indication that the apostle knew the 
language. Nonetheless, some scholars belive he had at a least a rudimentary knowledge of Latin but did 
not speak it well enough to preach; see Craig S. Keener, Acts: An Exegetical Commentary (Grand Rapids, 
Ml: Baker Academic, 2014). As evidenced by funerary inscriptions, Lystra itself was a Latin-speaking city 
supported by Laodician-speaking villages; see Hagner, 1979. Laodician may have been an extremely 
idiosyncratic Greek dialect but it also may have been an Anatolian one. Nonetheless, it probably was not 
similar to the Phrygian spoken by the native Anatolian-speakers of Iconium; see Stanley Toussaint, "Acts," 
in The Bible Knowledge Commentary: An Exposition of the Scriptures, eds. John Walvoord and Roy Zuck, 
349-354 (Wheaton, IL: Victor Books, 1983), 291 ff.; for a metaphorical understanding of the Laodician 
language see Amy Wordelmann, "Cultural Divides and Dual Realities: The Graeco-Roman Context of Acts 
14," in Contextualizing Acts: Lukan Narrative and Greco-Roman Discourse, eds. Todd Penner and R. H. 
Vander Stichele, 205-233 (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2003), 224-228. Although Lystra was 
administratively part of Galatia it is not likely that Galatian speakers were resident in the city; for more on 
the Galatian language see Philip Freeman, The Galatian Language: A Comprehensive Survey of the 
Language of the Ancient Celts in Greco-Roman Asia Minor (Lewiston NY: Mellen Press, 2001); Joseph Eska 
Joseph, "The Galatian Language," in Celtic Culture: A Historical Encyclopedia Volume 2, ed. John Koch, 788 
(Santa Barbara, CA: ABC-Clio, 2006). 
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the Arabic word 'abd seems to translate the Greek and Latin pairing of doulos/servus 
nicely. 11 There is even a tradition of 'slave ('abd) of love' in Islamic literature. 12 
However, we cannot expect such translatability in the case of mamluk. 13 Mamluk could 
be equivalent to pais/puer in some situations but its connotation is strongly military as 
in the modern 'child soldier'. Mamluk (mmlk) is usually transliterated rather than 
translated from Arabic/Ottoman/Persian sources. 

Greek, Latin, and English terminology is sometimes used interchangeably as in 
household, oikos, or domus. These words are equivalents and changing languages avoids 
monotony. Nevertheless, terms like household, oikos, and domus all connote slightly 
different things without changing their translatable meanings outright. This is especially 
useful when discussing slavery as each form has a wide range of sound triggered 
allusions. Household recalls 'householder' in the King James Bible and is useful to 
suggest an English-speaking slave-owning environment. Domus suggests domestic both 
as domesticated (animals) and domestic (sexual relations). However, domus especially 
connotes the dominium or dominance of the dominus/domina. In the Neo-Hellenic 
pronunciation and vocabulary on the other hand, oikos may suggest economic relations 
but primarily it suggests informal structure and lenient hierarchal relations as in 

11 Ehud Toledano, Slavery and Abolition in the Ottoman Middle East (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1998). 

12 Daniel Beaumont, Slave of Desire: Sex, Love, and Death in The 1001 Nights (Madison, NJ: 
Fairleigh Dickinson University Press, 2002). 

13 Daniel Pipes, Slave Soldiers and Islam: The Genesis of a Military System (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1981), 190-196. Kristen Stilt, Islamic Law in Action: Authority, Discretion, and Everyday 
Experiences in Mamluk Egypt (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 14-37. 
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oikonomia. Dominance is not suggested here as that term is despota/despina from 
which we derive the term despotism. Mastery connotes skill as in dominus/domina and 
not simply legitimate authority as in the Late Antique and Byzantine despotes/despoina. 
'Mistress' in contemporary English carries a sexual connotation, as does domino, but in 
Latin elegy domino's sexual connotation overrides its legal slave-owning foundations as 
in the Institutes. For these reasons I use the term 'mistress' strictly as a term denoting 
legal authority and domino as little as possible. 

The term 'Republic' or 'Republican' is primarily used here to mean 'Rome' or 
'Roman' during the period through the civil wars until the Augustan settlement. The 
'imperial period' refers to Rome after the settlement. Augustus and Caesar are primarily 
used as personal names and not titles. 'Principate' refers to the Roman constitution 
after the Augustan settlement and 'princeps' to the Julio-Claudian rulers specifically in 
an Italian connotation. 'Emperor' and 'empire', when associated with Rome, the Greek 
basileus and its related terms including oikumene, are used when the Greek texts 
suggest their use. Autocrator and basileus are not words derived from npoTairipi as we 
might expect if the Greek language was actually trying to come to terms with the 
constitutional meaning of 'princeps'. The Greek text of the Res Gestae Divi Augustii 
describes the Republic simply as Augustus' patris and makes no note of his relationship 
to the oikumene. 14 Nonetheless, it does seem as if some of the principes of the Republic 
began to see themselves as related to the oikumene. Geoff Adams notes that Nero, 

14 Augustus, Velleius Paterculus and Frederick W. Shipley, Velleius Paterculus Compendium of 
Roman History = Res Gestae Divi Augusti (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1979). 
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Hadrian, and Marcus Aurelius were all accused of identifying with their Greek subjects 
rather than with their Roman compatriots. 15 Country and Empire would become 
formally merged with the extension of citizenship to all free born people in Commodus' 
so called 'Antonine Constitution' of 212. 16 From the perspective of ancient novel 
studies, it is striking that the dating of the novels clusters around the reigns of the most 
Philhellenic principes when Roman came closest to being completely identified with 
oikumene. Even if we cannot strictly say that 'Empire' and 'Emperor' are accurate terms 
for describing the political situation before Commodus, it would not be incorrect to 
suggest that the ancient novels were produced in a cultural environment that reflected 
the Roman Empire rather than the Principate. 

We must also consider political titles outside the empire. As regards Persian 
rulers, 'satrap' is the precise term used in Heliodorus. Persian Shahanshah may be called 
King, Emperor, and Shah in this study as each term is conventional. Differences are 
simply for the sake of variety. The Ethiopian king and queen are described as 
basilieus/basileia and this could designate imperial rank rather than just royal rank. 
Ethiopian rulers in the Axumite period did call their king 'king of kings' (nagus or negus 
nagast from the Ge'ez and Aramaic) and their queen could be called negesta nagast 


15 Geoff W. Adams, The Roman Emperor Gaius "Caligula" and His Hellenistic Aspirations (Boca 
Raton, FL: Brown Walker Press, 2007), 35-36. 

16 Kyle Harper, Slavery in the Late Roman World, AD 275-425 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2011), 364-365. 
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'queen of kings' rather than the simple etege or royal consort. 17 This term does seem to 
be literally equivalent of the Persian and Hindi Shahanshah and to express quite nicely 
the actual political and religious description of Ethiopia in Heliodorus. 18 Medieval 
Ethiopia fused the political and religious ideology of Axum with that of the political and 
religious ideology of Christian Syria, and so medieval Ethiopian emperors were like the 
Byzantine Basileioi i.e. religious figures carrying symbolism from two disparate 
sources. 19 If our ideas of Ethiopian Emperors and Empire are formed by the Kebra 
Nagast, the story of Solomon, Menelik, and the Queen of Sheba and the Fetha Nagast, 
the Ethiopian code of civil and canon law, calling the King and Queen in Heliodorus 
"Emperor and Empress" might be misleading. 20 Nonetheless, I would still be inclined to 
translate basileus/basileia as emperor/empress but since the conventional rendering 
King/Queen is universal in all artful English translations, I am disinclined to challenge it 
on those grounds. Standard English language editions are essential for the future of 
ancient novels studies in America. 


17 Yuri Kobischanov, Lorraine Kapitanoff, and Joseph Michels, Axum (University Park, PA: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1979) 195. 

18 Harold Marcus, A History of Ethiopia (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1994); Claude 
Rilley, "Recent Research on Meroitic, the Ancient Language of Sudan," ITYOPIS 1 (2011): 10-25; Stanley 
Burnstein, "When Greek was an African Language: The Role of Greek Culture in Ancient and Medieval 
Nubia," Journal of World History 19 no.l (March 2008): 41-61. 

19 Philip Wood, "We Have No King But Christ": Christian Political Thought in Greater Syria on the 
Eve of the Arab Conguest (c. 400-585) (Oxford University Press, 2010). 

20 E. A. Wallis Budge, The Queen of Sheba and her only Son Menyelik (I) (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1932); Andre Dominic Negussie, The Fetha Nagast and Its Ecclesiology: Implications in 
the Ethiopian Catholic Church Today (Bern, Switzerland: Peter Lang, 2010); Ibn al-'Assal, al-Safi Abu, al- 
Fada'il Majid, et al., Fetha Nagast: The Law of the Kings (Durham, NC: Carolina Academic Press, 2009). 
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In the field of ancient novel studies we might say that the subject of 
orthography is so contentious that no two scholars seem to agree about the spelling of 
imperial era Greek words transposed into Romanized letters for an English-speaking 
audience. That is an exaggeration of course but it does sometimes seem that way. Bryan 
Reardon's Collected Ancient Greek Novels features different spellings for the same word 
on the same physical page. 21 We might presume that these inconsistencies arise from 
disagreements concerning Erasmian or Neo-Hellenic pronunciations but those 
contentions would cluster around vowels, diphthongs, and eliding consonants. 22 Why 
then would we render the same k as both 'c' and 'k' in Nicostratus and Klinias? Why 
does Moses Hadas use 'Charicleia' when most other translators use 'Charikleia'? 23 The 
hard 'c' and 'k' are pronounced identically in English, as they are in most other modern 
Western languages. If we were concerned only with sound, the choice of spelling would 
seem arbitrary. From the perspective of Greek, either pronounced in the Erasmian or 
the Neo-Hellenic fashion, it makes no difference if we use Leukippe or Leucippe but it 


21 Bryan Reardon, Collected Ancient Greek Novels (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1989); 
for example see page 217, on which the page header reads "Leucippe and Clitophon" but the text refers 
to "Kleitophon" and "Leukippe". 

22 Chrys Caragounis, The Development of Greek and the New Testament: Morphology, Syntax, 
Phonology, and Textual Transmission (Grand Rapids, Ml: Baker Academic, 2006); Samuli Siikavurta, 
"Report on Michael Theophilos' Presentation on the Oxyrhynchus Papyri," Cambridge Early Christianity 
Seminar, November 26, 2012, Reviews of Biblical and Early Christian Studies, 

http://rbecs.org/2012/ll/26/michael-p-theophilos-on-the-pronunciation-and-interpretation-of-biblical- 
greek-a-re-assessment-in-light-of-the-papyri/, accessed 4-1-2013. 

23 Heliodorus and Moses Hadas, An Ethiopian Romance (Ann Arbor, Ml: University of Michigan 
Press, 1957). Note that the scholarly trend has begun a move toward c's even for Heliodorus, as in Tim 
Whitmarsh, ed. The Cambridge Companion to the Greek and Roman Novel (Cambridge, MA: Cambridge 
University Press, 2008). For the sake of consistency, however, I have continued to follow Morgan's 
translation in Reardon's 1989 Collected Ancient Greek Novels. 
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does from the perspective of an English-reading as opposed to English-speaking 
audience. Both Leukippe and Leucippe 'look' like foreign words but which form could be 
more easily 'naturalized' and adopted as a loan word? Which spelling would better suit 
a girl child in a baby carriage or a young woman in the 'first blush of her beauty'? 

'Dionysos' and 'Menelaos' are certainly better renderings of the Greek original 
names. We can 'see' the words' etymological structure. We also have the possibility of 
'hearing' the music of the names in the Greek pronunciation of our choice. If one has 
developed an ear for Modern and Medieval Greek poetry, they certainly 'sound' better 
when pronounced in the Neo-Hellenic style and the 'Greekish' spelling facilitates that 
experience. Nonetheless, 'Dionysos' and 'Menelaos' look impossibly awkward on the 
page like the spelling of Chaucer without the charm of his poetry. Our Anglo-American 
literary tradition has already assimilated these names and seeing them in a new guise 
does not make them seem 'fresh'; it only rips them away from the poetic contexts of 
grapes and satyrs and lovely ladies standing on the doomed ramparts of Ilium. 

Only the most fanatical of English-speaking Neo-Hellenists would use the spelling 
'Akhilleus' when addressing an American audience unfamiliar with the Modern Greek 
reception of Homer. 24 Within that context, that spelling would be not only appropriate; 
it might also be critically important. Outside of that context, however, using 'Akhilleus' 
suggests either that the writer has no appreciation of the reception history of Homer in 


24 David Ricks, The Shade of Homer: A Study in Modern Greek Poetry (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1989); Peter Mackridge, eds. Ancient Greek Myth in Modern Greek Poetry: Essays in 
Memory of C.A. Trypanis (London: F. Cass, 1996). 
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English or even worse knows that it exists but would prefer that it didn't. Using 
'Akhilleus' then would either be sophomoric, rude, or most unforgivably, 'tacky'. 
Quintus of Smyrna's Posthomerica, Shakespeare's Troilus and Cressida, and Dryden's 
translations are part of how we as English speakers understand Achilles. Turning 
'Achilles' back into 'Akhilleus' means exiting our own literary past. We might enter a 
new past and read 'Akhilleus' with Dionysios Solomos, Constantine Cavafy, and Angelos 
Sikelianos but we cannot have just 'me and Homer'. That is the problem with 
consistency in transliterating Greek in contemporary North America. It must either 
adapt itself to the historical consequences of the reception of Classical literature in 
English as a poetical process or segregate itself in an ever dwindling audience of 
Western 'Hellenists' isolated from the living tradition in the Republics of Greece and 
Cyprus. 

It seems to me that the inconsistencies in orthography in ancient novel studies 
demonstrate the effort to introduce these texts into the English language canon of not 
only Classical but World literature. In order for this to occur, translations of the novels 
must conform to the conventions of ordinary English literature. That need not strip 
them of any sense of 'the exotic'. The wonder of the exotic is built into the narratives 
and we need not pack the texts with unnecessary strangeness to accentuate it. Yeats' 
"Sailing to Byzantium" orientalizes with images, not jargon. He gives us "a drowsy 
Emperor" not a drowsy Vasilefs. 25 1 propose to do the same with orthography and 

25 W. B. Yeats, The Collected Poems of W.B. Yeats (New York: Macmillan, 1956). 
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terminology in this project. Contemporary literary use and not linguistic schema will 


determine the orthographic practice of this study. Since this is a World Literature and 
not a purely Classics dissertation, I believe this approach is best suited to the project. 
Furthermore, since this study is one primarily concerned with reception, it better suits 
the spirit of the work. Finally, since this is a cross-disciplinary work in dialog with 
American Studies, Byzantine and Islamic Studies, Religious Studies, Gender Studies, and 
Comparative Slavery Studies, it ought not to purposely force one discipline to 
accommodate the preoccupations of another unnecessarily. 

Regarding the spelling of the names of the characters of the Greek novels, I 
follow the pattern set in Reardon's Collected Ancient Greek Novels. Since John Winkler's 
translation of Achilles Tatius in Reardon's collection does not reflect Reardon's own 
orthography, I follow the patterns set by the Tim Whitmarsh and Helen Morales 
translation, Leucippe and Clitophon which does agree with Reardon's orthography. 26 
Thus we will have Leucippe not Leukippe, Clitophon not Kleitophon or Cleitophon, and 
Clinias not Kleinias or Klinias. As needed, Reardon's collection will be supplemented by 
Lloyd Daly's translation of the Aesop Romance and R. McL. Wilson's translation of the 
Acts of Paul and Theda in William Hansen's collection Anthology of Ancient Greek 
Popular Literature. 27 Thus we have Thecla not Thekla and Xanthus not Xanthos or 


26 Achilles Tatius, Tim Whitmarsh, and Helen Morales, Leucippe and Clitophon (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2001). 

27 William Hansen, Anthology of Ancient Greek Popular Literature (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1998). 
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Zanthus or Zanthos. Names of characters when included in quotations will of course 
reflect the orthography of the source. 

Titles which reflect the place of origin are translated rather than transliterated 
following the pattern first set by Moses Hadas and subsequently followed by Reardon. 
Thus we have An Ephesian Tale rather than Ephesiaka or Ephesiaca, A Babylonian Tale 
rather than any variation of Babyloniaka and An Ethiopian Story rather than any 
variation of Aithiopika. We know we are going long ago and far away when we pick up 
these texts and so although these place names are exotic, at least for an Anglo- 
American audience, this type of presentation limits rather than accentuates their 
strangeness. While it does seem that The Golden Ass is a less jargon-packed title than 
the Metamorphoses, it is also more exotic and does not reflect any of the intertextual 
allusions that we get with Metamorphoses. 28 It is worthwhile to stick with the formal 
title to maintain the link to Ovid, Hyginus, Apollodorus, and Antonius Liberalis. Petronius 
is playing with satire/satyr in his novel but any attempt to make this obvious in English 
seems clumsy. Therefore in this study Petronius' novel is spelled Satyricon simply 


28 Apuleius and John Arthur Hanson, Metamorphoses (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1989); Ovid, Grant Showerman, Frank Justus Miller, and G. P. Goold, Ovid, Metamorphoses, in Two 
Volumes (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1977); Hyginus and Peter K. Marshall, Fabulae 
(Monachii: K.G. Saur, 2002); Hyginus and Mary A. Grant. The Myths of Hyginus (Lawrence, KS: University 
of Kansas Publications, 1960); Apollodorus, et al., Mythographi graeci (Lipsiae: B.G. Teubneri, 1894); 
Apollodorus, R. Scott Smith, Stephen Trzaskoma, and C. Julius Hyginus, Apollodorus' Library and Hyginus' 
Fabulae: Two Handbooks of Greek Mythology (Indianapolis, IN: Hackett Publications, 2007); Antoninus, 
and Francis Celoria, The Metamorphoses of Antoninus Liberalis: a translation with a commentary (London: 
Routledge, 1992). 
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because that seems the most common rendering. 29 Spellings for the Metamorphoses 
will conform to E.J. Kenney's translation and for Petronius to J.P. Sullivan's translation as 
these are the most 'popular' editions. 30 

If a Greek or Latin word has long been assimilated in standard literary English, I 
usually use that form as in Achilles, Helen, Menelaus, Dionysus, Constantine, etc. In 
general I use the Latin 'us' rather than 'os' as in Philostratus or Epictetus where that is 
the convention. Nonetheless, I do use the 'os' ending where appropriate as in Photios 
the Patriarch. I do not, however, shorten forms as that is not the convention. Lucius the 
Ass and Lucian of Samosata are never Luke, human characters are Dionysios not 
Dionysus and Marc Antony and Marcus Aurelius are never simply Mark. The names of 
Greek and Roman gods are generally rendered according to the language of the text 
from which they are taken but sometimes we may have examples like Artemis/Diana 
from a Greek text with an Italian context, as in Philostratus' Imagines or Pausanias' 
descriptions of cult sites in Italy. 31 Arabic, Persian, and Turkish slavery terminology 
follows the conventions adopted by Ehud Toledano in his Ottoman studies. 32 


Petronius Arbiter, Michael Heseltine, W. H. D. Rouse, and Lucius Annaeus Seneca, Petronius; 
Apocolocyntosis (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1997). 

30 Apuleius, and E. J. Kenney, The Golden Ass, or Metamorphoses (London: Penguin Books, 1998); 
Petronius Arbiter, J. P. Sullivan, and Lucius Annaeus Seneca, The Satyricon (Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 
UK: Penguin Books, 1986). 

31 Philostratus, Arthur Fairbanks, and Callistratus, Imagines (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 2000); Pausanias, William Henry Samuel Jones, and Richard Ernest Wycherley, Description of 
Greece in Five Volumes (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1955). 

32 Toledano, 1982; 1998; 2007; and African Communities in Asia and the Mediterranean: 
Identities between Integration and Conflict (Trenton, NJ: Africa World Press, 2011). 
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Conventions are tricky things in a study that crosses disciplines. Each discipline. 


specialty, and sub-specialty has its own jargon that works within its contexts but causes 
problems when it pops up in unexpected places. 'Ancient Novel' or 'ancient novels' are 
the accepted terms in ancient novel studies even though that might annoy specialists in 
other disciplines. Whatever we call these texts someone is not going to be happy and 
that 'someone' is likely to be a serious scholar with impressive credentials. Margaret 
Anne Doody is undoubtedly right to insist that labeling the ancient novels as 'romances' 
is in the English-speaking world a way of labeling them as something despicable. 33 The 
use of the term 'romantic novel' is less objectionable but, in my opinion, still carries the 
same odor as 'romance'. In this study I use the terms erotic novels or erotic stories in 
the same way as the freedman Parthenius did rather than in the sense of 'Victorian 
Erotica'. 34 The use of 'erotic' here should connote both the Eros of the Symposium and 
the Venus of Lucretius' proem without excluding Silenus and the other companions of 


Margaret Anne Doody, The True Story of the Novel (Hew Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University 
Press, 1997), 15; J. A. Cuddon, Rafey Habib, and Matthew Birchwood, A Dictionary of Literary Terms and 
Literary Theory (Hoboken, NJ: John Wiley & Sons, 2013), 614-618. 

34 J. L. Lightfoot, Parthenius of Nicaea: The Poetical Fragments and the Erotika Pathemata 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), 9; Longus, George Thornley, J. M. Edmonds, Parthenius, and S. 
Gaselee, Daphnis & Chloe and Parthentius (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1955); Bram Stoker, 
et al, Erotic Tales of the Victorian Age (Amherst, NY: Prometheus, 1998); Plato, and W. R. M. Lamb, Lysis; 
Symposium; Gorgias (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1983); David Levy, Eros andSocratic 
Political Philosophy (Basingstoke, UK: Palgrave Macmillan, 2013); James Jope, "Platonic and Roman 
Influences on Stoic and Epicurean Sexual Ethics," in Companion to Greek and Roman Sexualities, ed. 
Thomas Hubbard (Chichester: West Sussex: Blackwell, 2014), 417-430; Shadi Bartsch and Thomas 
Bartscherer, Erotikon: Essays on Eros, Ancient and Modern (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2005); 
Eleni Leontisini, "Sex in the City: Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno of Kitia on Eros and Philia," in Eros in Ancient 
Greece, eds. Ed Sanders, Chiara Thumiger, Christopher Carey, and N. J. Lowe (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2013), 129-145; Malcolm Schofield and Martha C. Nussbaum. The Stoic Idea of the City (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1999), 21-55: Titus Lucretius Carus, W. H. D. Rouse and Martin Ferguson 
Smith, De rerum natura (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1975). 
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